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MEETING HELD IN THE MEDICAL THEATRE, MASON 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, THURSDAY, 18tii JANUARY, 
1900, IN CONNECTION WITH THE FORMAL OPENING 
OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF MALTING AND BREW¬ 
ING. 

Mr. Laurence W. Hodson (Vice-President) in tho Chair. 

The British School of Malting and Brewing, founded in connection 
with tho Mason University College, Birmingham, was formally 
declared open by Mr. H. Cosmo 0. Bonsor, M.P. 

The Chairman, in opening tho proceedings, said that ho supposed it 
was pardonable that those of them who had been working for several 
years to establish a school of malting and brewing in England, should 
feel a certain amount of gratification now that they were reaping tho 
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first fruits of their labours. It might be interesting to those who had 
not been closely in touch with the movement if ho gave, very briefly, 
its history. In the early days it was taken for granted that if a school 
of browing was established anywhere in England it should be in 
London. Of the early efforts to establish such a school in London he 
would say very little; they were ancient history in tho first place, 
and in the second place they failed. But when those most interested 
in tho movement had almost lost heart, an opportunity came to them in 
connection with the movement to establish a University in Birmingham 
—a University which should not aim at rivalling the ancient 
Universities on their own ground, but one which should extend to the 
manufacturing and commercial classes those privileges of the highest 
possible education which at the present timo were the heritage of the 
professions. The funds to found the now University were to be 
raised mainly from the business and commercial community of the 
Midlands, and each great industry was asked to identify itself with 
some special department or some special chair. It was to be a 
University founded by business men for business men. Among other 
trades to whom the appeal was made was tho brewing trade, and he 
thought it was somewhat to the credit of tho brewing trade of Bir¬ 
mingham that they were the first to respond, and they at once pro¬ 
mised £20,000. The College in return offered the brewing trade any 
classes they wanted, with the proviso that they should be such classes 
as the College could provide with the existing staff. That was to say, 
they could not incur expense in providing special professors, labora¬ 
tories, and apparatus. This offer seemed to present an opportunity to 
found tho much desired school of brewing, and an appeal was made to 
the brewers of the whole of the United Kingdom to form a Board of 
Management to control those classes at tho Col lego. Tho response was 
moro favourable than any of them hoped or dared to expect. Practi¬ 
cally nobody refused to join that Board; they lmd representatives 
from Burton, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, the north of England, 
Birmingham, and their greatest help, perhaps, came from London. 
They were thus able to bring together a Board of Management which 
he thought represented as fully as such a Board could the very 
best of tho browing trade of the United Kingdom. AVhcn the Board 
met to consider the scheme, they said at once that it was not large 
enough to make the Birmingham School thoroughly pre-eminent. 
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They saw that what Mason Univorsity College had offered might also 
be offered by any university collcgo in tho country, and did not 
necessarily give them a lead in Birmingham. Tho force of this argu¬ 
ment was irresistible, and they sot to work to elaborate a larger 
scheme, which should include tho appointment of a professor of brew¬ 
ing, tho building of a special browing laboratory, and, in tho long run, 
an experimental brewery and malting, and the establishment of a 
research station—in fact, a school on the lines of the great browing 
schools of the Continent. Somo of them were sanguine enough to 
believe that they would at once get tho money required from tho 
united brewing trade of tho kingdom, and turn their dream into 
a reality. Well, the brewing trade was, ho believed, an intensely con¬ 
servative organisation—a slow-moving organisation—and some of tho 
optimists were a little disappointed. When they made their appeal to 
the trade for another d£30,000 they did not get it, and again they 
were in Bomo slight difficulty. But his colleagues of the Birmingham 
Browers* Association, who had taken up that schcmo with tho utmost 
enthusiasm, came forward at once, and said that if the school were 
started on first-rate lines, including the appointment of a first-rate 
professor and the building of a special laboratory, they would guarantee 
the expenses of the school for a term of five years. Mason College 
had all through these negotiations given them every help. They owed 
their constitution to Profossor Windle, who made the first draft. Ho 
took tho greatest interest in the scheme from tho start ; ho was tho 
first secretary of the Board, and gavo every detail his personal atten¬ 
tion. Principal Heath was tho first chairman, and also rendered great 
help (applause). And in spite of difficulties, which of necessity were 
bound to arise, the Council of the College were always perfectly loyal 
to them, and acted in every way with justice and fairness, and fully 
recognised tho school as a department of tho College; and when they 
said that they could not carry out their original intention, and camo 
forward with a modified scheme, the Council gave it their assent and 
support. Then there camo tho great and, ho thought, crucial point— 
who should be the first director of the school 1 And when they 
camo to think over the men who were sufficiently eminent to secure 
universal recognition, and were keen enough and ablo enough to 
carry the school to a successful position, thoy found tho possible men 
were extremely few in number, and he counted it one of the great 
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pieces of fortune, perhaps the greatest, that they were able to get so 
thoroughly capable a director as Professor Adrian J. Brown. He 
need not say anything about Professor Brown’s qualifications, or 
the high position he held amongst English brewers; but he had the great 
advantage that ho came to them direct from a brewery, and therefore, 
he thought, would inspire much greater confidence in the trade than if 
his brewing experience was of long years gone by, or his recent work 
only research or theoretical science. He thought it was a great point 
in his favour that ho was fresh from tho actual problems of the manu 
facture of beer. Then they had been cordially supported by the 
College authorities meeting their wants for the new laboratory, which 
he would have tho pleasure of taking them to later on, and ho thought 
they would say, as a laboratory, it could not be beaten. But, of course, 
he did not want them to go there and think they saw a complete 
school of brewing fully equipped. For tho moment the institution 
was in its childhood. They had a laboratory, but they had no 
experimental brewery, nor malting, nor a great many other things. 
But he thought that, as far as they had gone, they had gone 
on sound lines, and when in a few years’ time they showed good 
results, ho believed the brewing trado of the kingdom would rally 
round them and enable them to convert what was now a five years’ 
experiment into a permanent possession for tho brewers of the United 
Kingdom. He expected some of them would say, “ What are your 
prospects 1” and he supposed they would gauge them by the number of 
students. They had some eighteen to start with, and ho thought all of 
those who had ventured to prophecy six months ago as to the number 
they would start with were extremely pleased with tho result. Of the 
eighteen, five were going in for the diploma course, which consisted of 
a first year of elementary general science, a second year of advanced 
general science, and a third year in tho brewing laboratory. Three of 
these had already done the first year’s work. Most of the others were 
men who were engaged in breweries, and wore coming to tho school to 
bring themselves up to date and improve their scientific knowledge. 
They did not work for the diploma, but wanted special training in 
special subjects, and so long as the Board of Management could find 
such men the necessary laboratory accommodation, they would welcome 
them, because their policy was to meet every possible requirement of 
every class of man who desired scientific training in malting or brew* 
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ing. Of the eighteen students, sixteen were working at browing, one 
at malting, one at vinegar brewing. The mistaken idea sometimes got 
about that they were only going to train men to take the lead in big 
breworios—to train a large number of men for whom thero were a small 
number of berths. That was a fantasy. To control a great brewery 
required a man of great natural ability, good training, and a long ex¬ 
perience, and such men could not be produced by a three years’ training 
alone, though he hoped that in years to come a diploma courso would ho 
considered essential to a first-rate brewer’s education. Their great hope 
was to train a great body of experts—men of scientific education, who 
would bo a gain to every department of brewing. They hoped to train 
men who would be maltsters; men who would bo in the brewer’s room ; 
men who would be in the laboratories of breweries; men who would 
be at tho head of stores and bottling departments. They hoped to 
train men who wotifd have a knowledge of the scientific side of distil¬ 
ling, vinegar browing, and all other manufactures connected with the 
fermentative industries. If the school were a success, they hoped to 
see, instead of one or two scientifically trained men in a brewery, ten 
or a dozen. They hoped to see tho spread of education in their 
breweries, so that work which was now done by rule of thumb methods 
would bo done by scientific methods, and men of scientific training 
would be required to do it. That was their hope and expectation, 
and it was based upon this—that in every country where technical 
education had advanced, and especially in Germany and America, such 
scientific experts were engaged in increasing numbers, and in numbers 
which we had no conception of in this country. Mr. Carnegie’s letter, 
announcing his splendid gift to tho University of Birmingham, made 
this point clear in the engineering industries, and the slightest acquaint¬ 
ance with Continental browing will show the same thing in our own. 
If we wore to succeed in tho great competition of the present day and 
maintain our commercial supremacy, it would be by the spread of 
technical education, and he was proud to think that tho brewing trade 
was in the front of the movement. Of tho firms outside their own 
circlo who had given them real help and kind advice, tho firm with 
which Mr. Bonsor was so honourably connected held tho premier posi¬ 
tion. Mr. Frank Wilson, who was also connected with the same firm, 
was, if ho might be allowed to say so, tho father of that movement. 
If he (the Chairman) took a deep interest in that movement, it was 
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because Mr. ‘Wilson taught him it was a good thing and a necessary 
thing for the brewing trade. They owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
that firm for their unstinted support. lie took it as a great compliment 
that Mr. Bonsor should come to Birmingham to formally inaugurate 
that scheme ; but it was only on a par with the support they had 
always received from the firm, and he assured Mr. Bonsor of a most 
hearty welcome. 

Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, M.P., said that after the most interest¬ 
ing statement of the Chairman his task was an extremely easy one. 
Still he came down there with mixed feelings. It was naturally a 
great pleasure for him to be present at any meeting of the Brewing 
Institutes and hear what was being done in the promotion of their own 
industry, as, also, bo considered it a great privilege to be allowed to 
inaugurate that school of which the Chairman had given the history. 
But there was a little regret that the school was not in London, and 
that it was the metropolis of the Midlands which again overcame the 
metropolis of the Empire. That was not the first time that had 
happened. He took it that they might all admit that they had suc¬ 
ceeded so far, whothcr as traders, in war, or in politics, as a nation of 
amateurs, and that it was only competition and reverses that had 
gradually framed the community into the professional use of business 
habits. Politics wore the pleasure of country gentlemen and amateurs 
a few years ago, until Mr. Schnadhorst, a citzcn of Birmingham, 
invented that professional arrangement which some of them called a 
Caucus, but which they all now admired as a business arrangement for 
carrying on elections. He was perfectly confident that though they 
still claimed to be amateurs in their manufactures, it Mas the repre¬ 
sentatives of Birmingham who were coming forward to organise them 
and put them in business shape. Consequently, when they looked to 
the brewing trade they were sorry London was not the originator of 
it, but they congratulated tho metropolis of the Midland counties on 
being one of those centres who were bringing to the front the great 
British industries, and bringing them into line with the great indus¬ 
tries of tho Continent. Ho could at least claim for the brewing 
industry that it gavo the great impetus to what Mils called technical 
education. SomeM*here about the year 1885 Mr. Childers, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, suggested a tax of a shilling per barrel on beer, and, 
somehow or another, it had something to do with the donmfall of one 
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of the strongest Governments that ever ruled over the British nation. 
A stronger Government came in, and Mr. Goschen suggested a three¬ 
penny tax on beer. He carried it, and it was understood it was to 
be a tax upon brewers for one year only. But that unfortunate three¬ 
pence not oidy nearly destroyed another strong Government and shook 
the foundations of the Unionist Alliance, but it formed tho basis of a 
fund upon which technical education had sprung into existence. That 
threepence, which was the shuttlecock of parties in the House of Com¬ 
mons, was diverted from its original destination by faddists, but on it 
was formed technical education in tho country. While ho strongly 
opposed that transference, ho was bound to confess although the three¬ 
pence had been misapplied in certain instances, it had been of benefit 
in arousing that public enthusiasm for secondary education which they 
were supporting that evening. Ho recollected very well when ho 
went down to his own constituency to open one of those schools of 
secondary education, that ho was asked from tho crowd what technical 
education was. In endeavouring to explain, ho suggested his idea of 
technical education was to teach him that in trying to hammer a nail 
in tho wall ho should hit the nail and not his fingers. Ho was beset 
by various gentlemen who argued that to teach upon such a principle 
would be to injure certain trades. Ho believed in the institution of 
the school of brewing there had been some who thought it was 
intended to force gentlemen into brewing rooms to interfere with the 
work of practical brewers. Ho thought, however, they had learned 
the lesson that tho more they know of their own business tho hotter, 
and the less they interfered with other people's business the better 
also. But there was no reason, in carrying on ono business well, they 
should not know something about tho education going on around them 
in tho world in general. He supposed they expected him to say some¬ 
thing about brewing, but he knew very little. Mr. Ilodson had 
reminded them that Mr. Wilson was connected with the same firm as 
he was. Mr. Wilson was his tutor, and when he joined tho brewing 
industry they were all taught something with a thermometer with all 
sorts of hieroglyphics on it, and if they gave the heat of liquor or the 
heat of a tap to any other individual, that they would come in for tho 
serious censure of those who wero responsible for tho mystery of 
browing. He believed, also, if they referred to the word water 
instead of liquor, they were fined. They all owed a deep 'debt of 
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gratitude to Mason University College* or the Birmingham University 
as ho hoped it would soon be, for at least they had risen to the time of 
day, and they saw around them great competition coming, not only 
from their cousins from over the Atlantic, hut from Germany and 
other Continental countries. The race for the trade and commerce of 
the world was a very hard one, and our supremacy was likely to be 
threatened unless we went forward in the matter of technical educa¬ 
tion. He was glad to think the College had included the brewing 
industry as one worthy of a school, because he was certain a great 
deal depended on the manufacture of beer in the future. We were a 
boor-drinking people, and ho hoped wo should always remain a beer- 
drinking people, and it was of vital importance that our beer should 
bo as pure and as wholesome as science and skill could make it. They 
had been going through a very extraordinary crisis during the last 
15 years. They had seen the public come forward and take an 
enormous interest in brewers and breweries. They had mostly been 
converted into large public companies, and everyone was. aware of the 
commercial value of those companies, supplemented by the great 
interest in their shares. It was, therefore, to the interest of the 
public as brewery shareholders, no loss than as drinkers of beer, that 
the national beverage should be improved, and the great industry it 
represented should retain its prosperity, and perhaps ho might also 
suggest to the self-styled temperance party that so long iis beer was 
drunk it was temperance reform to improve its quality. He hoped 
and trusted, therefore, that the school of brewing would not merely 
teach its pupils how to make a presentable, delicate drink, but would 
remember that, after all, beer was the national beverage, and had done 
much in the past, and would do much in the future, to develop those 
great instincts of the British nation—perseverance, pluck, and success. 
Ho was extremely grateful to them tor having allowed him to perform 
that ceremony, and ho had only to declare that school was opened. 

Mr. T. WATSON Lovibond moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Bonsor. 
He said they very much appreciated Air. Bonsor’s kindness in coming 
there to open what was really the first thing of its kind in the king¬ 
dom. They knew something of brewing schools, but there was no 
school which would have the advantage that one had of being con¬ 
nected with a university and having a complete staff of professors, 
and at 'any rate one professor who was not only scientific hut a 
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practical brewer of large oxporionco. The school was to be congratu¬ 
lated on starting its caroer with such a man as Professor Adrian 
Brown at the head, and ho hoped it would only be a few years before 
they would cease to send young men into a brewery after only three 
or six months in a laboratory, and come to look upon a three-years’ 
course in a good brewing school as a necessary training. He had had 
a great experience, and he fought rather shy of the young brewer who 
had had only three or six months in a brewing school. 

Mr. H. G. Younger seconded the vote of thanks, which ho felt 
sure would bo received with acclamation and enthusiasm. They owed 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bonsor, who had a great many things to do, 
for coming down there to open the school. It was a great thing for 
them, for ho ventured to say, without any disparagement of the people 
in the Midlands, that if they stood alone it was not certain that they 
would succeed in bringing other parte of the kingdom into line with 
them. Mr. Boneor’s presence, and tho interest ho had in the trade, 
showed that they would have London at their back, and they had 
asked for and received support from other parts of the country as well. 
Ho thought it was a disgrace they had never had a school of that kind 
in this country before. Germany was a beer-drinking nation, but the 
consumption among the English people was greater, And yet England 
did not produce as much beer. Now, however, they were starting 
with the remedy. 

Dr. H. van Laer supported the motion, and said that 14 years ago 
he was at a small meeting in Ghent when the first school of malting 
and brewing in Belgium was inaugurated. Ho would not tell them of 
the difficulties they met with at first, but one of the advantages they 
had found after 14 years’ experience was a state of sympathy between 
the scientific and tho practical sides of tho industry. Ho hoped a 
similar state would be created by tho promoters of that school 
between scientific Englishmen and practical brewers. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bonsor, in reply, after oxpressing his thanks, said that he had 
enjoyed tho proceedings immensely. He was certain they would 
agree with him in moving a cordial voto of thanks to the Chairman 
and tho Council of the Browing School for the work they had done, 
and particularly to the Chairman for tho successful manner in which 
he had brought tho meeting to a conclusion. 
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Sir John Holder, Bart,, seconded the motion, which, ho remarked, 
required no words of his to commend it to the approval of the meeting. 
He was sure that all Mr. Hodson’s fellow-brewers were indebted to 
him for the active part he had taken in the formation of the School 
of Brewing. Ho had devoted no end of time to it, and a great 
amount of ability. Undoubtedly that school would provide for a very 
great want in the country. If they wore to go with the times they 
must keep ahead of foreign competition, and they could only do that 
by inaugurating universities such as they hoped that would be, and 
by promoting schools of science ami art. They very much appre¬ 
ciated the admirable address Mr. Ilodson had given them. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman said that the work in connection with that school 
had been a very great pleasure to him, but it had been a pleasure 
because he had been so ably supported and backed up by others with 
whom he had come in contact, particularly by his brother-brewers in 
Birmingham, who, when he had got into a tight place, got him out in 
the most handsome manner. He had also received very kind support 
from the authorities of Mason University College, to whom much of 
the success so far attained had been due. He hoped that support 
woidd be continued, and that that school might grow and rival, and 
indeed surpass, the other great similar schools of the world. 

The Chairman then conducted the meeting to the laboratories, where 
Professor Adrian J. Brown and Mr. Millar explained the arrange 
meats. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING HELD AT THE GRAND 
HOTEL, BIRMINGHAM, ON FEBRUARY 1st, 1900. 

Mr. \V. W. Butler (President) in the Chair. 

The Report and Accounts for the year ended 31st December, 1899, 
were adopted, and the Officers and Committee for 1900 elected. Mr. 
Butler being re-elected President, and Professor Adrian J. Brown 
(Mason University College) and Mr. W. R. Wilson (Wolverhampton) 
being added to the Committee. 



